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A PHONETIC ALPHABET USED BY THE WINNE- 
BAGO TRIBE OF INDIANS. 

In the winter of 1883-84, while I was with that branch of the 
Winnebago tribe which resides in Nebraska, a party of Sauk and Fox 
Indians arrived to make a visit. They numbered fifteen or twenty, 
were in old-time Indian costume, and seemed bent upon enjoying 
old-time pleasures. There were feasts and dances, and all sorts of 
Indian gayety. I met the visitors on several occasions, and some 
of them spent considerable time with me, talking over various sub- 
jects. Among other matters, they told me that one of their tribe 
had invented an alphabet, and that many of the Indians could by its 
use write their native language. None of the visitors, however, had 
learned it, so I failed to obtain a copy, or to secure the inventor's 
name. 

Within the year following, some Winnebagos went to return the 
visit, and while among the Sauk and Fox one of the visitors acquired 
the alphabet, and became before long quite expert in its use, to his 
own amusement and that of his friends. In August, 1885, the agent 
of the Winnebagos wrote me : " The tribe have suddenly taken to 
writing their own language, and people who have never learned 
English have acquired this art. The people claim they took the 
basis of it from the Sauk and elaborated it themselves. It is a very 
suggestive sight to see half a dozen fellows in a group, with their 
heads together, working out a letter in these new characters ; it 
illustrates the surprising facility with which they acquire what they 
want to learn." 

During my sojourn among the Winnebagos of Nebraska, in 1887- 
88, I inquired concerning this alphabet, and found that the people 
generally were quite well aware of its existence, and they invariably 
told me that they had gained it from the Sauk. When I pressed 
them for further information, as to how long the Sauk had possessed 
it, or who invented it, they were unable to give me any further ac- 
count than that the Sauk had it and had invented the alphabet. 

The Winnebago, who upon his visit to the Sauk in 1884 or 1885 
first acquired the alphabet, soon discovered its adaptability to the 
writing of the Winnebago language, and he at once put it to that 
use. He taught others of his tribe, and the knowledge spread rap- 
idly among the Winnebagos of Nebraska, and also to that part of 
the tribe living in Wisconsin, so that at the present time the princi- 
pal correspondence of the tribe takes place by means of these char- 
acters. 

This phonetic alphabet consists of seventeen of our letters and two 
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new characters, making nineteen symbols in all. Thirteen of the let- 
ters borrowed are consonants and four are vowels. 

Of the thirteen consonants, six only retain their English sound : 
these are M, N, Th, W, Y, and X. 

The other seven are as follows, with their equivalent sounds : — 



B =■ pee. 
K = ga. 
T = td. 



D=jar. 
L = R. 



G = gwar. 
R = S. 



The four vowels, a, e, i, o, have the following sound : a, e, Y, o. 
The capital A = hah. 

The two new characters are : d=sh ; m = rk. These sounds can 
best be heard in combination with a vowel. [The German & is used 
to represent the first of these characters, but it is nearer to a Roman 
d crossed by a long comma.] The italic m represents the second 
character, but this is more like a continuous wavy line. 

(fa = shar. Ka»z = gark. 

There is no spelling ; the fifteen initial sounds, with their four 
vowel modifiers, form 128 combinations, like syllables, and with 
these one can easily write any words in the Winnebago language. 

A few examples will show how this alphabet is used : — 

Wank shick ra, means people ; the word is written, W a k $\m la. 

She shick, means bad ; the word is written, cfi cti/«. 

nump, means two ; the word is written, no ba. 

Henukao, the name of the eldest daughter; written, Ai no k. 

Sin ne hhee, means cold ; the word is written, Ri ni Ai. 

The following table was prepared by the Indian who first intro- 
duced the alphabet among the Winnebagos, and was used by him in 
teaching me how to write with it. 



Ka 


= gah 


da; 


= jah 


wa. 


= wa 


xa = 


= xa 


ta = 


-Ida 


ma 


= ma 


nar 


= na 


La: 


= Ra 


*&■'- 


= gwar 


»ra 


= Sah 



Tha =Tha 

Ya=ya 
ba zz pah 
a = a 
cfa = s1iar 
Aa = hah 



fie 


= gay 


de = 


= jay 


we : 


— wfi 


xe- 


= xa 


te = 


:tde 


me 


-me 


ne = 


= ne 


Le- 


= Ray 


ge = 


: Gway 


rer: 


rsay 


The 


= They 


Ye: 


= yea 


be = 


-pay 


e = 


e 


*e = 


rshay 


Ae: 


= hay 



Ki — gee 
di=g 

xi = x5 
ti = tdi 



Li =z Ree 
gi — gwee 

see 
Thi = The 
YizzYe 
bi = pee 
in 1 

rfi zz shee 
Ai zz hee 



Kozzgo 
do — jo 
wo = wo 



xo = 



XO 



to zz tdo 
mo= mo 
no = no 
Lo zz Row 
go — gwo 
rozzSo 
Tho=Tho 
Yo=Yo 
bozzpo 
= 
(f o =z sho 
Aozzho 



K.aw = gark 
daw/ = jark 

awr = wark 
xaw zz xark 
taw zz tdark 
maw zz mark 
nam = nark 
Law zzRark 
gam = Gwark 
raw = Sark 
Thaw zzThark 
Yawzz Yark 
baw = park 
am =z. ark 
if a — shark 
Aaw = hark 



Kew = gake 
dew = jake 
we»i zz wgrk 
xem — xgrk 
tern — tdfirk 
mew = make 
new = nake 
Lew ~ Rake 
gem =z Gwake 
rem zz Sake 
Them=Thake 
Yew = Yake 
bem zz pake 
em zz ake 
tfem =z shake 
Aew — hake 



Kiw zz geek 
diw=geek 
wiw = week 
xiw zz xeek 
tiw = tdeek 
miw — meek 
niw zz neek 
Liw zz Reek 
giw = Gweek 
riw zz seek 
Thiw =Theek 
Yiw zz Yeek 
biw zz peek 
\m zz eek 
dim zz sheek 
Aim — heek 



K.ow zz goke 
dow zz joke 
wow zz woke 
xow = xork 
tow zz tdbrk 
mow =z moke 
now zz noke 
Lowzz Roke 
gow=Gwooke 
row zz soke 
Thorn =Thoke 
Yow = Yoke 
bowzzpoke 
ow zz oke 
(fow zz shoke 
Aow zz hoke 



In this table I have preserved the exact order as given me by my 
Winnebago friend. The order is certainly different from that in 
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which one of my race would be apt to arrange this phonetic alpha- 
bet, but it may yield something toward discovering the secret of the 
origin of this curious arrangement, by revealing the manner in 
which sounds group themselves to the Indian ear. 

The syllables are spaced ; the words are seldom run together 
when writing. As the close of a word is not apt to be marked by 
any wider space than that used between the syllables, it sometimes 
takes a little ingenuity to read a letter, not to mention one's famil- 
iarity with the language. 

I have examined the Cherokee alphabet, thinking this one might 
be an outgrowth or corruption of that invented by Sequoah, but it 
does not seem probable to me. 

The education of Indian youth in English has set Indians to 
thinking of how they can preserve their language, and I have seen 
many boys and some girls who have labored to make our English 
letters bend about the Indian words. It would seem as though we 
might in time expect several such inventions as this chart, but they 
will all probably have the same fate as our own childish devices to 
create a new language and a new alphabet. 

Duties have called me west of the Rocky Mountains, where I am 
unable to trace the origin of this ingenious alphabet. I shall be 
grateful for any information concerning the use of this chart among 
other than the Winnebago and Sauk and Fox tribes, and also con- 
cerning any similar methods in use among other tribes. 

Alice C. Fletcher. 



